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Book IV.    with the sugar, and forms an uncrystallizable syrup*
^"^         Lime is necessary in the last part of the process to re-
move this acid; it combines with it, and the compound
runs off with the syrup during the graining of the su-   ,
gar *.    This acid is no doubt that which exists in un-
ripe canes, and the quantity of it of course diminishes
as the cane improves in quality.   I have been informed
by my friend Dr Clarke of Dominica, that the quan-
tity of lime necessary is much less when the canes are
rich and ripe than when green or lodged, or when they
have been cut some time before they are bruised in the
mill: and that he has known the juice of rattoon rich,
canes boiled down into permanent crystals of sugar
without the assistance of any lime.     He substituted
potash instead of lime; but found that the sugar obtain-
ed by this method was liable to deliquesce.   Soda made
the grain firmer, but smaller than usual.    These facts
would lead to a suspicion that the mdasses acid is ei-
ther the acetic or the citric.    Dr Clarke's experiments
should exclude the oxalic, tartaric, and malic acids.

These observations of Dr Clarke agree very well with
the account of Dutrone, who made a very great num-
ber of experiments on sugar cane juice, and was very
well acquainted with its properties. According to him
it chiefly consists of sugar, extractive, and two different
kinds of fecula, which are precipitated by lime. He
endeavours to prove that unaltered juice contains no
acid, and his experiments are sufficient to convince us
that the quantity of acid is at least very minute f.

* See Higgins* Observations, Phil. Mag. xxiv. 308.
f Histoir* de la Cannc*   Premiwe Partie, chap. vi. and vii.